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facture of saltpeter and directed the new United States mint. Writing to him in 1778, Jefferson remarked half-reproachfully: "I doubt not there are in your country many persons equal to the task of conducting government; but you should consider -that the world has but one Rittenhouse, and that it never had that before."1
In any period of action men's energies are largely absorbed in practical pursuits and speculative thought tends to go by the board. Years after the peace was won De Witt Clinton observed that "the convulsions, devastations, and horrors which attended the Revolution were ill calculated to cherish the interests of science. Our seminaries of education were broken up; and all our attention was occupied in resisting the calamities which pressed upon the country."2 The vicissitudes of the Revolution led to the destruction of the two manuscript volumes which John Clayton of Virginia had written to supplement his great Flora Virginica, published under the auspices of Gronovius.
Clinton's gloomy remarks were borne out in the damage inflicted by the war on many agencies of intellectual life. In rural areas schools generally closed their doors, and even in the towns their work was hindered. From the time that the British .occupied the city until the war ended, New York had no schools. The Anglican Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, an effective agency for elementary education in the Middle and Southern Colonies, abandoned its work during the conflict and did not resume it after England's final defeat. Many of the Latin grammar schools and other secondary institutions were crippled. Even in New England, where education was most deeply rooted, the schools often suffered because of the general preoccupation with the tasks of war. Illiteracy increased, as did indebtedness and poverty.
The colleges, when they continued their activities at all, did so with depleted ranks and under severe strains. Of the Yale staff a number were transferred to other locations. Tutor Dwight, for instance, took some of the students to Wethersfield; Professor Story centered his instruction at Glastonbury; and President Dagget visited "the different classes as often as he could with convenience." Harvard gave up its halls to the provincial troops, to reoccupy them after the British evacuated Boston.
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